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he spoke contemptuously of her literary work, and his vanity
prevented appreciation of anything not his own, but the col-
laborations produced one weakly offspring in a playlet called
The Fool's Hour: The First Act of a Comedy, appearing in the
first number of the Xellow Book in April, 1894, and another some-
what lustier in Journeys End in Lovers' Meetings, which was
produced at Daly's Theatre on 5th June, 1894, with William
Terriss, Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, and Ellen Terry in the
cast. Moore subsequently professed to have supplied the idea of
Journeys End in Loverf Meetings and written the whole thing,
Mrs. Craigie adding only "little liver pills" in the shape of
epigrams and bits of dialogue. But Ellen Terry, who played in
the piece, clearly regarded Mrs. Craigie as mainly its author,
and the salient fact appears that this was Moore's solitary success
in the theatre, while Mrs. Craigie had a notable triumph four years
later with The Ambassador, and acquired a considerable reputation
as a playwright.

For some two years Moore suffered under the sway of this
charming woman, but much of his suffering was his own doing.
Women fasten their passions on curious objects, and it is possible
that Mrs. Craigie may have seriously considered the possibility
of marrying this ungainly-looking, middle-aged man, though
it is more likely that, in common with most women, she felt
only liking, even affection, for an amusing companion with the
gift of almost femininely sensitive understanding, without being
more than momentarily moved to the suggestion of sex relations.
But, before she could contemplate marriage with Moore or
anybody else, she had to be freed from her j&rst husband, and
divorce in the 'nineties was a step only to be contemplated by
women of courage. Mrs. Craigie had courage, and the machinery
of the divorce court was set in motion on her behalf. But there
were therefore the more cogent reasons that no breath of scandal
should pollute the fragrance of her good fame, since the petitioner
for divorce must pose like a lily for purity and seem never to have
known other emotions than injured innocence. And Moore was
not the type of male friend a woman could receive while main-
taining appearances of discretion; he, who prattled incessantly
of his imaginary amours, now shouted to the housetops of his